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DEPARTMENTS 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE. 

Lizrary SCHOOL OF THE UNiveRSITY oF WISCONSIN. 
TRAVELING Lisrary AND Stupy Cus. 

Book SELECTION. 

Lrprary EXTENSION. 


The subscription price is one dollar the year for 
ten issues; no issues for August or September. Sub- 


scriptions will be accepted for complete volumes only. 
The BuLtetin is sent without cost to all libraries of 
the state and to members of library boards making 


C. B. Lester, Secretary application therefor. 








NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


The national convention meets this year in Milwaukee, May 11-15, 
with headquarters at Hotel Schroeder. The theme of the meeting is 
“Relation of the Home to Character Education.” A certificate rate of 
one and one-third will be available on the railroads. There is a registra- 
tion fee of $1 to cover official program, delegate’s note book, admission 
card, etc. 


On Thursday afternoon, May 14, there will be a Library Service 
Conference with Mrs. Harry M. Mulberry (Catharine Culver, W.L.S. 
18), Illinois Chairman of Library Service, presiding. The topic for this 
conference is “Books, Libraries, and Youth” and such questions will be 
discussed as How can books and libraries enrich the lives of boys and 
girls and young people? What can they mean to the rural school? How 
do they make the educational program of the city school more effective? 


It is hoped that there will be a large attendance from Wisconsin 
libraries at this convention, particularly at the library conference on 
Thursday afternoon, which will be organized to allow plenty of time for 
informal discussion of the topics which will be presented by effective 
leaders. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Blanche A. Smith 


Library visitors going in and out of 
the libraries in the state, hear the same 
lament—decreasing circulation. There is 
slight consolation in the fact that the 
condition extends from California to 
Maine. There is, perhaps, more encour- 
agement in further study. In most cases, 
it is the lighter kind of fiction reading 
which shows signs of falling off. Non- 
fiction readers continue to borrow and 
also those who read fiction of enduring 
worth. We remember that the high cir- 
culation during the depression years 
meant that reading was used for an anti- 
dote for the strain and anxiety over con- 
ditions over which the victims had no 
control. We realize now that reading for 
many was a temporary time-killer quick- 
ly discarded when permanent employ- 
ment was resumed. Library circulation 
is, as it has often been said, a barometer 
of the times. Decreasing library circu- 
lation means better business conditions in 
the country at large, and for the greater 
good we are thankful. We rejoice that it 
has been the privilege of the American 
public library, during 1929-35, to keep 
steady the morale of those men and 
women who had no money to spend for 
anything but necessities of life, and who 
found in the resources of the library the 
recreation which they craved. 


Reading and Education 


A study made by the librarian (of the 
Buffalo Public Library) during the year, 
of the influence that continued education 
has on the amount of reading done, shows 
that during the past 35 years the number 
of books issued by the Buffalo Public 
Library corresponded exactly with the 
number of students enrolled in the high 
schools. This was called to the attention 
of the statistician of the A. L. A. and a 
study of national figures showed the same 
results for the country as a whole. In 
fact, the figures for the population of the 
colleges, the population of the high 
schools and the circulation of books from 


public libraries since 1900, when reduced 
to a graph, show three curves that are 
identical—BUFFALO PUBLIC LIBRARY re- 
port, 1934. 

Minimum Service 

Librarians and trustees might do well 
to take to heart the question raised by 
Leon Carnovsky in his study of public 
library book collections, in the July 1935 
Library Quarterly. 

“What are the possibilities of any resi- 
dent of any community to secure recent, 
desirable books and reference services 
on a wide variety of subjects?’”’ (Change 
the second any to my and the question 
comes closer home.) 

“Already the library profession is be- 
coming increasingly conscious of the 
necessity for larger units of library serv- 
ice, units which will ignore the artificial 
limits of village and counties and will 
embrace areas extensive enough to sup- 
port libraries which will enhance the 
highest traditions of that institution.” 


Working Together 


Small libraries came into their own at 
the Denver meeting when they had a 
Round Table at which some of their prob- 
lems were discussed. A paper on regional 
planning was read by Miss Leora Lewis, 
formerly Director of the South Dakota 
Free Library Commission. Book mend- 
ing, exhibits, book lists and library pub- 
licity were some of the ways mentioned 
in which smaller libraries might pool 
their efforts. “While we are helping to 
set up the machinery which will provide 
for the successful organization and func- 
tioning of regional libraries, why not 
carry out a few experiments in order to 
see just how smoothly a few libraries in 
a region can work together to promote 
the common interests of the combined 
library territory which they serve?” said 
Miss Lewis. “Why wait for the machin- 
ery for setting up regional libraries to be 
completed? Why expect at the outset a 
Fraser Valley regional system in every 
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section? Why not a thousand small re- 
gional experiments in the immediate fu- 
ture?” 

We wonder whether it would be much 
more difficult to develop specialization 
among a group of smaller libraries than 
to do it among the members of a library 
staff. In the matter of foreign books, 
readers’ advisory service, children’s work 
and story-telling, much could be done to 
help each other. 

The first step would be to plan for more 
library meetings where the people who 
are thrown together geographically might 
come together and discuss their common 
problems. A small regional system would 
result naturally. 


Try Again! 

An effort was made in the early history 
of the Readers’ Guide to abridge the in- 
dex for smaller libraries. This last year 
has witnessed a second effort. Now the 
library world receives with open arms 
the abridgment which on first appearance 
was too far ahead of its day. We area 
nation of magazine readers and we de- 
pend on the contents of the magazines in 
many ways. 

The Abridged Readers’ Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature, indexing 23 magazines, 
is sold on the famous Wilson service basis 
plan. The minimum of $2.25 places it 
within the reach of the smallest library. 
It is scheduled to appear ten times a year. 

The 23 magazines, chosen by the votes 
of several hundred prospective subscrib- 
ers, are: 


American Magazine 

Atlantic Monthly 

Christian Science Monitor Weekly Mag- 
azine 

Current History 

Forum & Century 

Good Housekeeping 

Harper’s Magazine 

Hygeia 

Literary Digest 

National Geographic Magazine 

Nature Magazine 

New York Times Magazine 

News—Week 

Popular Mechanics Magazine 

Popular Science Magazine 

Reader’s Digest 

Review of Reviews 

Scholastic 
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Scientific American 

Scribner’s Magazine 

Survey 

Time 

Wilson Bulletin for Librarians 


The Public Relations Office 


“People and books are the positive and 
negative poles that keep alive the current 
of library service” writes an authority 
on library science. The function of the 
Public Relations Office is to assist in 
keeping this current alive, by informing 
the public of opportunities and books 
awaiting them at the library. 

The mediums employed to form friend- 
ly contact with individuals and groups 
are varied. The newspaper story or an- 
nouncement, the article in professional 
publications and local papers, the inser- 
tion of lists of books in trade papers or 
house organs, talks before clubs, radio 
book talks, friendly interviews, exhibits 
which interpret the story of library col- 
lections of services, and bulletins, reports 
or lists printed by the library, are some 
of the means of making known the infor- 
mational services and activities of the 
library.—Los ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
47th annual report, 1934-35. 


The Library Profession 


Individual and bulk contacts cannot be 
carried on without a good deal of pre- 
paratory work on the part of the staff. 
The Circulation Division meets regularly 
for the pooling of book knowledge. Sep- 
arate discussions have been devoted to 
books dealing with affairs in Germany; 
France and Italy; Russia; Balkans and 
Central Europe; England; Canada; 
United States; China and Japan; India; 
and two meetings were given over to 
writers on general economic questions, 
and to economic conditions as reflected in 
novels, 

Also for two winters a group of libra- 
rians has met for practice and experience 
in giving book-talks and in addressing 
meetings on topics concerning books. A 
second parallel group has begun this 
winter. Other groups have discussed and 
practiced “Finding the interesting thing 
to say about books,” “Giving two and 
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three-minute talks about books,” “Writ- 
ing annotations,” with the results posted 
up and judged at the end of the year, so 
as to share experience and stimulate in- 
terest. 

All these activities, which lie behind 
the intelligent circulation of books (and 
many others could be quoted), are un- 
known to the public who receive benefits 
of the improved technique and knowledge 
which results. And yet not all librarians 
recognize that only extensive and inten- 
sive knowledge can make librarianship a 
profession as distinct from a “job.”— 
ToRONTO PuBLIC LIBRARY 1934 report. 


Reference Projects 


One new project has been the name 
pronunciation file which Miss Strzelecki 
is making (818 cards entered). This is 
practically a supplement to Mawson’s 
Book of Names. Whenever the pronun- 
ciation of a name is found, Mawson is 
checked and if the name is not found in 
Mawson a card is made for our file indi- 
cating the pronunciation and the author- 
ity for the same. This is of great help in 
answering the many requests for pronun- 
ciation and is a time saver for the tele- 
phone calls.—GROSVENOR LIBRARY BULLE- 
TIN, Sept. 1935. 


Book Budgets 


Thanks to the vigilance of the chair- 
man of our Committee on Administration 
in obtaining federal employment relief 
funds, our buildings have been recondi- 
tioned and made ready for whatever 
comes, which is a great comfort and a 
cause of thankfulness. Still we are not 
happy. We have exhibition halls—with 
nothing to exhibit. It is like a ship, well 
found, with a good crew but with no 
stores on board—tied to the dock. We 
have no books. Latterly, the public has 
been living on old stuff and occasional 
drippings from the new market. The 
staff is exercising every ingenuity to meet 
the situation, but cannot free itself from 
the uncomfortable feeling that something 
more than imposing buildings and cour- 
teous manners is needed if the public is 
to be persuaded that “we have the goods.” 
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Whatever the justification for paring 
down our book fund to weather the storm, 
it must not be allowed to go on. The vir- 
tue of patience is well enough, but the 
duty incumbent on us to give unto the 
people what is their due should call forth 
our firm resolution not to accept any 
longer the judgment of yesterday. The 
bone is gnawed clean. This state of af- 
fairs means lost years to the young gen- 
eration stepping on our heels and entitled 
to the stimulating influence of good books 
as well as of other good things in their 
years of rounding into shape. The gen- 
eral citizens, the men and women, alive 
and alert, are not receiving the “intelli- 
gence” service which should be available. 
A balanced budget should mean that the 
investment and the service returns fairly 
balance each other. It is to be feared that 
a service audit on that basis would show 
that we are now in the red.—DETROIT 
LIBRARY COMMISSION 69th Annual Re- 
port, 1933-34. 


Wisconsin Librarians on A.L.A. 
Committees 


Carter, Sylvester J., Public Library, Mil- 

waukee (Bibliography) 

Frantz, Cora M., Gilbert M. Simmons Li- 
brary, Kenosha (Special Member- 
ship, Wis.) 

Hunt, M. Louise, Public Library, Racine 
(Library Terminology; Salaries, 
Employment and Schemes of Libra- 
ry Service) 

Lamb, Eliza, Univ. of Wisconsin Library, 


Madison (Cooperative Cataloging 
Advisory Committee; Catalog Code 
Revision) 


Lester, Clarence B., Free Library Com- 
mission, Madison (Library Exten- 
sion Board, chairman; Nominating; 
Resolutions) 

Marchant, Muriel, Public Library, Ra- 
cine (Membership, Wisconsin) 
Medway, Hazel I., Public Library, Mil- 
waukee (Board on the Library and 
Adult Education subcommittee on 

Readable Books) 

Ohm, Howard F., Legislative Reference 
Library, Free Library Commission, 
Madison (Legislation) 
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Reely, Mary Katharine, Free Library 
Commission, Madison (Reprints and 
Inexpensive Editions) 

Schrage, Jennie Thayer, Free Library 
Commission, Madison (Special Mem- 
bership, Wisconsin) 

Tarr, Anna M., Lawrence College Libra- 
ry, Appleton (Library Revenues) 


Historical Records Survey 


An historical records survey has been 
organized recently in Wisconsin under 
the auspices of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. The purpose of the survey 
is to prepare inventories or lists of the 
archival and manuscript material in the 
state. The survey is sponsored by the 
historical society and is under the imme- 
diate supervision of Alice E. Smith, tem- 
porarily relieved from her duties as head 
of the manuscript division for the society. 
Within a few days a brief questionnaire 
will be sent out by Miss Smith to all the 
libraries of the state inquiring whether 
or not they have manuscript material 
either in their possession or on deposit. 
Librarians will greatly aid the progress 
of the survey by taking notice of this 
questionnaire when it arrives, filling it 
out, and returning it promptly to the His- 
torical Library. 

Using T. L. Books 


The following mimeographed slip en- 
closed in Traveling Library Department 
books circulated from the Watertown 
Public Library is a useful suggestion. 

DATE DUE 

If you wish to have this book renewed we 

must be notified not later than_______-_ 

In receiving this service from the Traveling 

Library our agreement states that the books 

must be returned on time. Please cooperate 

by being prompt in returning them to us. 

Thank you. 

Public Library 
Watertown, Wisconsin 


The Home Reference Collection 


There is a healthy tendency toward the 
home ownership of reference books which 
should be heartening to the librarian in 
any community. It is the result of new 
methods of instruction, decreased library 
funds in the last five years, and the in- 
creased realization on the part of parents 
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that the home must supplement the text- 
book; that the child who has a reputable 
encyclopedia has certain advantages over 
others; and that a good dictionary, atlas, 
encyclopedia, book of quotations and the 
World Almanac should appear in any 
home where questions arise in course of 
conversation. The librarian can encour- 
age home ownership of such books. Their 
importance can be emphasized in P. T. A. 
talks and in conversation with parents. 
With these indispensables in every home 
there would still be enough to keep libra- 
rians busy. 
Modern Trends 
“IT wonder if you are conscious, as I 
am, of the trend toward more attractive- 
ness, more hospitality, more life and vi- 
tality in libraries? The outstanding ex- 
ample of this is found in the recently 
built Montavilla Branch of the Portland 
Library. Here coral paint is used ju- 
diciously on the edges of shelves, on the 
fabric of the Venetian blinds, and even 
on the chairs in the children’s corner. 
This provides a delightful contrast to the 
warm gray tones on the walls, shelves 
and furniture. There is a cheerfulness, a 
lightness of heart, which invites reading, 
and confidence between borrower and 
library worker. This modern trend is iu 
decided contrast to the cold, formal, al- 
most morgue-like atmosphere which char- 
acterized so many of the library buildings 
of an earlier period. We cannot all 
change the interiors of our old buildings, 
but one thing we can do, and that is to 
see that a cheerful, homelike atmosphere 
emanates from the staff .. .” 
From Oregon State Library 
LETTER TO LIBRARIANS. 
e 


Do You Want? 


Among other donations which came in- 
to the Library recently, we found a copy 
of the following: Barrett, E. G., comp. 
H. C. Chandler & Co.’s Railroad Business 
Directory, of Chicago, Milwaukee, Green 
Bay, St. Paul, and Intermediate Points. 
H. C. Chandler & Co., Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, 1867. Will you please announce in 
your next Bulletin that we shall be glad 
to send it to any library willing to pay 
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transportation charges? I found it a very 
interesting old book. 
Harriet C. LONG, Oregon State Library 


Adventures That Really Happened 


In the Bulletin of the Boston Public 
Library for February 1936 Louis Felix 
Ranlett, Chief of Book Selection, com- 
ments on a number of books which he 
recommends “with personal enthusiasm. 
They are all books of adventure. All are 
reports of fact.” 

We wish we had space to reprint his 
whole article. Here is the alluring list of 
books he mentions. Why not these, in 
place of “Western” fiction. 
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Anthony. The saga of the Bounty. 
Bechtold. Nanga Parbat adventure. 
Bridges. Thin air. 
Byrd. Discovery. 
ee the man who refused to 
ail. 
The conquest of the North Pole. 
The conquest of the South Pole. 
The submarine war. 
hen ships go down. 
Mirsky. To the north. 
Noel. The story of Everest. 
Nordhoff and Hall. Men against the sea. 
pa . Mutiny on the Bounty. 
Pitcairn’s Island. 
Ruttledge. Attack on Everest. 
Wilkins. Modern buried treasure hunt- 


Masters. 


ers. 
Younghusband. The epic of Everest. 


A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Mudge, Isadore G. Guide to reference 
books. 6th ed. 1936. 504p. A. L. A. 
$4.25. 028.7 


The long anticipated and much needed revision 
of this work; 504 pages instead of 370 in the pre- 
vious edition. Described in the subtitle as “A re- 
vision and enlargement of the 5th edition and its 
supplement with the inclusion of many titles, notes 
and other reference information not previously in- 
cluded in either the basic work or its supplements. 
Approximately 4000 titles are listed or described.” 


Philosophy and Religion 


Carrington, Hereward. Loaves and fish- 
es. 1935. 274p. Scribner, $2. 230 


“A study of the miracles, of the resurrection, and 
of the future life, in the light of modern psychic 
knowledge.” The author is a psychologist of some 
standing and his conclusions, while sometimes 
startling, will interest ministers and other church- 
men of liberal tendencies. 


Richards, Leyton. Realistic pacifism. 
1935. 258p. Willett, $2. 172.4 


A book first published in England as two sepa- 
rate volumes: The Christian’s alternative to war, and 
The Christian’s contribution to peace. In the first 
the author argues that war is morally wrong, as 
well as inexpedient. In the second he shows how 
nationalism, which is not necessarily synonymous 
with patriotism, hinders the realization of the 
desire of all thinking people for peace. 


Social Problems 


Childs, Marquis W. Sweden; the middle 
way. 1936. 171p. illus. Yale Univ. 
Press, $2.50. 330.948 


A clear picture of how Sweden has met the prob- 
lems that we are now facing in the United States is 
presented in this book. Beginning with the story 
of Swedish cooperatives, it covers Low-cost hous- 
ing, the State in Industry, State monopolies, a 
National power system, Liquor control, and other 
phases. The excellent illustrations show develop- 
ments in modern architecture. A timely and im- 
portant book. 


Education on the air; and, Radio and 
education, 1935; ed. by Levering Tyson 
and Josephine MacLatchy. 1935. 317p. 
Univ. of Chicago press, $3. 371.3 


This report of a conference held jointly by the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in Education 
and the Institute for Education by Radio contains 
much material of interest to educators and that 
part of the public that takes radio seriously. Of 
particular interest are discussions of radio in poli- 
tics, programs for children, accounts of what state 
stations are doing, including our WHA, and the 
organization of listeners’ groups. 


Harris, Mary B. I knew them in prison. 
1936. 407p. illus. Viking, $3. 365 
The author began her work in penology twenty 

years ago as matron of the old workhouse for 

women on Blackwell’s Island. She is now superin- 
tendent of the new Federal Industrial Institution 
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for Women at Alderson, West Virginia, considered 
a model of its kind. Her experience has thus em- 
braced the best and the worst in prison practice. 
In writing this semi-autobiographical narrative, 
she give a very human picture of inmates she has 
known. 


Lescohier, Don D. and Brandeis, Eliza- 
beth. History of labor in the United 
States; v. 3; Working conditions and 
labor legislation. 1935. 778p. Mac- 
millan, $4.50. 331 


Perlman, Selig and Taft, Philip. History 
of labor in the United States; v. 4: 
Labor movements. 1935. 683p. Mac- 
millan, $4. 331 


Four of John R. Commons’ associates and former 
students have carried on his two-volume History 
of labor, published in 1918. The narrative, which 
in that work left off with 1896, is picked up and 
carried down to the beginning of the New Deal in 
v.4, by Perlman and Taft. V.3 is an interim vol- 
ume treating of two phases of the subject which 
were touched on only incidentally in the first two 
volumes: Working conditions, by Prof. Lescohier, 
and Labor Legislation, by Miss Brandeis. Prof. 
Commons has written an introduction to the work. 


Moulton, H. G. Income distribution un- 
der capitalism. 1936. 27p. Univ. of 
Minn., 25c. 330.973 
A digest of the author’s book Income and Eco- 

nomic Progress, published by the Brookings In- 

stitution. 


Oglesby, Catharine. Fashion careers, 
American style. 1935. 283p. Funk, 
$2. 371.42 
An excellent presentation of the vocational op- 

portunities open in this field, covering clothing 

design, advertising, merchandising, styling, and re- 
lated phases. Reference to successful women in 
the business world adds interest and gives it an 
especial appeal to girls. 

See Booklist 32:129 Jan. '36. 


Pike, Frederic A. A student at Wiscon- 
sin fifty years ago. 1935. 244p. The 
author, 207 Commerce Bldg., St. Paul, 
Minn., $2.50 net. 378 


From his own memories and from records, the 
author, a graduate of the class of ’85, has drawn 
a picture of life at the University as it was at that 
time. The treatment is topical, taking up such 
subjects as the environment, campus and buildings, 
entrance examinations, departments of study, cus- 
toms and conduct, athletics, the lakes and social 
life, with anecdotes, character sketches of students 
and faculty, and historical data of all sorts inter- 
woven. An addition to the collection of local Wis- 
consin material. 
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Yellen, Samuel. American labor strug- 
gles. 1936. 398p. illus. Harcourt, 
$3.50. 331.8 


The author has chosen ten crucial strikes in 
American labor history and has given clear and 
objective accounts of each, with special reference 
to underlying causes, tactics, and the contribution 
of each to “the total current of the labor move- 
ment.” Contents: The railroad uprising of 1877; 
Haymarket; The Homestead lockout; Strike at 
Pullman; Anthracite, 1902; The Lawrence strike; 
Bloody Ludlow; Steel, 1919; The southern textile 
strikes; Longshoremen on the west coast. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Allen, Thomas. Safe and sane use of the 
highways. 1935. 108p. illus. E. M. 
Hale, $1.20. 614.8 


Altho planned to provide material for teaching 
safety in the public schools, this book should be 
in every public library as well, for both circulation 
and reference use. Traffic rules are explained and 
interpreted, with illustrations and graphs that 
make them easily understandable. The author is 
Director of Traffic safety in Superior. 


Diehl, Harold S. Healthful living. 1935. 
3854p. Whittlesey House, $2.50. 613 
An excellent book covering the whole subject of 

health. A chapter on colds is especially to be 
recommended and there is sane treatment of such 
timely subjects as diet, the use of stimulants, sun- 
light and fresh air. The author has charge of the 
student health service at the University of Min- 
nesota. 


Ditmars, Raymond L. and Bridges, Wil- 
liam. Snake-hunter’s holiday. 1935. 
3809p. illus. Appleton-Century, $3.50. 

591.5 
Mr. Ditmars has written the first and last chap- 
ters. In between comes a journalist’s story of what 
he saw and experienced while accompanying an 
expedition to South America, in search of speci- 
mens for the New York zoo. Entertainingly writ- 
ten. 
See Booklist 32:65 Nov. °35. 


Harris, Florence L. and Huston, Hazel 
H. The home economics omnibus. 
1935. 617p. Little, $1.60. 640 
Intended for senior high school use, this book 

covers all phases of its subject. Necessarily com- 

pressed but would be useful as a reference. Has 
helpful reading lists. 
See Booklist 32:57 Nov. ’35. 


MacGibbon, Elizabeth Gregg. Manners 
in business. 1936. 177p. Macmillan, 
$1.50. 395 


A modern approach to the problems faced by 
girls in business, taking up such subjects as Get- 
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ting along with the boss; Sex in business; The 
party side of business; Business looks at weddings, 
as well as matters of conventional conduct. 


Major, Ralph H. Disease and destiny. 
1936. 3838p. illus. Appleton-Century, 
$3.50. 610.9 


This book has an underlying theme similar to 
Zinsser’s Rats, lice and history, and in its own way 
is equally readable. Both treat of the influence of 
disease on the course of human history but in this 
case the treatment is broader covering all the major 
epidemics. Would find readers in any library. 


Todd, Elizabeth. Clothes for girls. 1935. 

501p. illus. Little, $1.56. 646 

A book adapted to the needs of high school girls. 
Emphasis on such subjects as How to look well in 
your clothes, How to dress appropriately, How to 
judge color and design, makes a direct appeal to 
the girl’s interest. The directions and illustrations 
for simple garments are clear and easy to follow. 
Well adapted for- teaching purposes. 


Wood, Allen H., Jr., Bulbs for your gar- 
den. 1936. 210p. Houghton, $2.75. 716 


A comprehensive book covering all blossoming 
plants that are produced from bulbs, corms, or 
tubers. You can grow lilies, Summer bloom from 
bulbs, Western bulbs for eastern gardens, Winter 
window gardening, are a few of the chapter titles. 


Fine Arts 


Cahill, Holger and Barr, Alfred H. Art 
in America. 1985. 162p. illus. Reynal, 
$3.50. 709.73 
A comprehensive survey of American art, cover- 

ing architecture, photography and other phases, as 

well as painting and sculpture. The volume pub- 
lished in 1934 has been revised to form part 1 of 
the complete work. With its excellent illustrations, 

a very desirable purchase. 


Cram, Ralph Adams. My life in archi- 
tecture. 1986. 3825p. illus. Little, 
$3.50. 720.9 
An architect, whose name has always been as- 

sociated with the revival of the Gothic, writes of 
his professional life and related activities. His 
work has been chiefly in the field of church archi- 
tecture; West Point and buildings at Princeton 
university are also of his designing. 


Morrison, Hugh. Louis Sullivan; pro- 
phet of modern architecture. 1935. 
3891p. illus. Norton, $4. 720.9 


Less a biography than a study of Louis Sullivan’s 
work in architecture. His buildings, of which the 
Auditorium in Chicago is the best known, are taken 
up in chronological order, with photographic illus- 
trations grouped at the back. 

See Booklist 32:140 Jan. ’36. 
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Wilenski, R. H. The modern movement 
in art. n.d. 245p. illus. Stokes, $3.75. 
701 


An edition of a work that appeared in England 
some seven years ago, with an epilogue added. 
Considered an authoritative work in its field, cov- 
ering the movement which began in Paris in 1884 
with the Salon des Independents. 


Literature 


Ellis, Havelock. From Rousseau to 
Proust. 1935. 411lp. illus. Houghton, 
$3.50. 840 
The chapters, some of which have appeared as 

separate essays, are all more or less studies in 

abnormal psychology, treating of Victor Hugo, 

Verlaine, Remy de Gourmont and others, in ad- 

dition to the two named in the title. 
See Booklist 82:184 Jan. '36. 


Macaulay, Rose. Personal pleasures. 
1935. 8388p. Macmillan, $2.50. 824 
Short amusing essays on the personal experiences 

of this very English writer. Clever turns of 
thought and many scintillating ingenuities of 
phrase add to the pleasure of the discriminating 
and well educated reader—it will appeal to no 
other. 


Woollcott, Alexander, ed. The Wooll- 
cott reader. 1985. 1011p. Viking, $3. 
808 
A miscellany of selections based on the com- 
piler’s preferences, with brief personal comment 
in the form of an Afterword for each. 
See Booklist 82:102 Dec. ’85. 


Biography and Travel 


Byrd, Richard E. Discovery; the story 
of the second Byrd Antarctic expedi- 
tion. 1935. 405p. illus. Putnam, $3.75. 

919.9 
Without the thrill of a flight to the Pole, this 
is yet an extremely fascinating book. Well planned 


and written, with excellent illustrations. 
See Booklist 82:187 Jan. ’36. 


Clum, Woodworth. Apache agent; the 
story of John P. Clum. 1936. 297p. 
illus. Houghton, $3. 921 


A biography that shows the dread Apaches cf 
the Southwest in a new light and suggests how 
the whole course of Indian history on this con- 
tinent might have been modified by the exercise 
of decency, common sense and justice. John P. 
Clum was 28 years old when he was appointed 
Indian agent in charge of the Apaches. This was 
in 1874 when the 50 years rebellion of that race 
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was at its height. The story of his peaceful rule 
is dramatic and well worth reading. 


Gunther, John. Inside Europe. 1936. 
470p. Harper, $3.50. 914 
Out of eleven years experience in Europe as 

a correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, the 
author provides an admirable summary of con- 
ditions and backgrounds. Taking the stand that 
personality is a deciding factor in history, he 
gives detailed and fascinating studies of the fig- 
ures now prominent in European affairs. 


Farson, Negley. The way of the trans- 
gressor. 1936. 602p. Harcourt, $3. 921 
A book that classes with the recent autobiogra- 

phies of Duranty and Sheean; the story of the 

author’s life of casual wandering and adventure, 
as business agent and newspaper correspondent 
in some of the most exciting areas of the world 
in our time. Three periods in Russia—under the 
old regime in 1914, at the break of the revolution, 
and with the Soviets in power—give a continuity 
of interest that is perhaps its chief contribution. 


Garibaldi, Giuseppe. A toast to rebel- 
lion. 1985. 327p. Bobbs, $3.50. 921 
The grandson of the Italian liberator of the 

same name tells the story of his life as a soldier 

in four countries. 


McComb, Earl Vinton. Doctor of the 
north country. 1936. 2388p. Crowell, 
$2. 921 
The north country of the title is upper Michigan, 

where the author has practiced medicine. He was 

born at Brillon, Wisconsin, son of a country doc- 
tor, in whose footsteps he followed. Too frank 
and outspoken for general library circulation. 


Moody, William Vaughn. Letters to Har- 
riet. 1935. 458p. Houghton, $3.50. 921 
Written to the woman who became his wife, 

these letters give an interesting glimpse of a high- 

ly intellectualized friendship and courtship. They 
cover the years 1901-1909 and will appeal to read- 
ers of literary tastes. 

See Booklist 82:167 Feb. ’36. 


Nesbitt, L. M. Desolate marshes. 1936. 
8316p. illus. Harcourt, $2.50. 918.7 
An American engineer who spent four months 

making a survey for an oil company in the Orinoco 

basin tells of the country and its people as well 
as of his experiences. He writes well and the book 
is unusually full of human interest. 


Robinson, William A. Voyage to Gala- 
pagos. 1936. 279p. illus. Harcourt, $3. 
917.29 


With his wife and one other companion the 
author sailed his own small boat from New York, 
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by way of Panama, to Galapagos. In addition to 
the account of life, human and other, on these 
strange islands, there is the harrowing experience 
that necessitated rescue by the U. S. navy when 
the author was stricken with appendicitis. An 
interesting narrative of personal adventure. 


Vanderlip, Frank A. and Sparkes, Boy- 


den. From farm boy to financier. 
1935. 312p. illus. Appleton-Century, 
$3.50. 921 


Boyhood on an Illinois farm, work in a machine 
shop, reporter, financial editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Wall 
Street—these were the successive steps in Frank 
Vanderlip’s career. An addition to business biogra- 
phies. 


Vorse, Mary Heaton. A footnote to folly. 
1935. 407p. Farrar, $3. 921 


Born to a comfortable existence in Amherst, 
Mass., Mrs. Vorse has had a part in most of the 
progressive movements of her time. She writes 
of strikes, women’s suffrage, unemployment before 
the war, peace, the Soviets, and fascism, but pri- 
marily, as she herself says, she writes about chil- 
dren who suffer and die needlessly. Of interest 
to club women studying cont ary ic 
problems. 

See Booklist 32:169 Feb. ’36. 





Walter, Ahto and Olsen, Tom. Racing 
the seas. 1935. 286p. illus. Farrar, 
$2.75. 910.4 


Ahto Walter is an Esthonian, born in 1912 of 
a seafaring family. He has sailed small boats 
from childhood and the book is the story of vari- 
ous cruises, taken with one or more of his three 
brothers. His collaborator, Tom Olson, is a New 
York journalist who took part in one of the later 
voyages. A stirring narrative, for youngsters or 
grown ups. 


Fiction 


Bentley, Phyllis. Freedom farewell. 
1936. 484p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


Surprisingly, Miss Bentley writes as well of the 
ancient Romans as she does of Yorkshire weavers. 
Caesar, Pompey, Brutus, Cassius, Mark Antony 
and the others all come to life. Written in modern 
English and reads as easily as any novel of mod- 
ern times. 


Browne, Lewis. All things are possible. 
1935. 309p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


The story of an epileptic girl who, shortly be- 
fore the crucifixion, joins the followers of Christ. 
The tone of the book is tragic and, altho beauti- 
fully written by a man who knows the Biblical 
background, will not appeal to a large following 
of readers. 
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Buck, Pearl S. The exile. 1936. 3165p. 


Reynal, $2.50. 

With a slight veneer of fiction, using fictitious 
names, the author tells the story of her mother’s 
life in China. 


Burman, Ben Lucien. Steamboat round 
the bend. new ed. 1985. 308p. illus. 
Little, $2.50. 


First published in 1933, now reissued in a “Mis- 
sissippi river edition,” this description of life 
along the river will have an added appeal to the 
Will Rogers audience. Illustrated with pleasing 
pencil sketches. 

See Booklist 82:144 Jan. ’36. 


De Kalb, Eugenie. Far enough. 1935. 


292p. Stokes, $2.50. 


A novel of South Africa telling the story of the 
heroic, but always defeated, trek of the Boers in 
advance of the invading British. Interest centers 
in one patriarchal family, but it is a story of mass 
movement rather than of individuals. 

See Booklist 32:169 Feb. ’36. 


Delafield, E. M. Faster! Faster! 1936. 


3809p. Harper, $2.50. 


The story of a capable woman who supports 
and manages her family under the delusion that 
she does it all unselfishly for their own good, 
while secretly enjoying her power. One of this 
author’s clever, competent novels, not her best 
perhaps, but worth having in medium and larger 
libraries. 


Fabricius, Johan. The son of Marietta. 
1936. 813p. Little, $3. 


A novel, translated from the Dutch, that is being 
compared to Anthony Adverse, although it lacks 
the variety of scene. The first part, dealing with 
Marietta herself, may be found the most interest- 
ing. Perhaps not for all libraries. 

See Booklist 32:169 Feb. ’36. 


Feuchtwanger, Lion. The Jew of Rome. 
1936. 565p. Viking, $2.50. 


A sequel to Josephus (1932) giving an impressive 
account of conflicts among Jews, Christians and 
Romans in the reign of Titus, 

See Booklist 32:169 Feb. ’86. 


Galsworthy, John. Forsytes, Pendyces 
and others. 1935. 287p. Scribner. $2.50. 


A miscellany of notes and sketches that may be 
wanted for completion of the author’s works. 
See Booklist 32:100 Dec. ’35. 


Hamilton, Harry. Banjo on my knee. 
1936. 320p. Bobbs, $2. 
Readers with a taste for low life in fiction will 
find much enjoyment in this story of the Missis- 
sippi river and its shanty-boat population. 
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Hurley, Doran. Monsignor. 1936. 305p. 

Longmans, $2. 

Primarily a study of a man’s inner conflict with 
his own pride, this interesting novel gives a good 
picture of a large Catholic parish in an eastern 
industrial city. 


Kagawa, Toyohiko. A grain of wheat. 
1986. 150p. Harper, $1. 


In this story of a poor Japanese boy who became 
a Christian and found a way of helping himself 
and his people thru the cooperative movement, 
readers will find a fictionized version of Kagawa’s 
teachings. 


Lane, Margaret. Faith, hope, no charity. 

1936. 340p. Harper, $2.50. 

An absorbing novel of London life, with real 
people as characters. One of these is Ada, born 
to poverty and hard work, asking little of life and 
taking it as it comes. Another is Charlotte, who 
as a dancer, has risen above her station, cast off 
her own people and now finds herself without 
roots. The two come together as mistress and 
maid. The scenes are as real as the people. 


Linn, James Weber. This was life. 1936. 
3804p. Bobbs, $2. 


Chicago university is in its infancy in this story 
of a boy’s first year there. So simple and honest 
is this youngster and so sympathetically revealed 
that the reader can only believe that he was none 
other than the author. Certain members of the 
faculty seem also drawn from life. A refreshing 
novel of college life. 


Western and Mystery 


Biggers, Earl Derr. Charlie Chan omni- 
bus. Grosset, $1. 


Contents: The house without a key; 
the curtain; Keeper of the keys. 


Behind 


Birney, Hoffman. A stranger in Black 
Butte. 1936. 309p. Penn, $2. 


An eastern girl coming west to claim her in- 
heritance in an old Spanish ranch meets compli- 
cations aplenty, all straightened out eventually 
thru the intervention of a typically shrewd and 
debonair western hero. 


Brown, Forrest. Guns in the Squaw- 
tooth. 1935. 287p. Dodge, $2. 
Exciting, well-told story of struggles between 

cowmen and “‘nesters.” 

Grey, Zane. The trail driver. 1936. 
3802p. Harper, $2. 

A really thrilling account of a great cattle 
drive from Texas to Kansas in 1871, combined 
with an insipid love story. 
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James, Will. Home ranch. 1935. 346p. 
illus. Scribner, $2.75. 


A picture of ranch life that may be accepted 
as genuine. 
See Booklist 32:66 Nov. ’35. 


Lingo, Ada E. Murder in Texas. 1935. 
294p. Houghton, $2. 


A better-than-average mystery in which a girl 
reporter in a small Texas oil town turns detec- 
tive and helps find the murderer of the wealthy 
oil man John Fordham and his banker. 


Williams, Valentine. Dead man manor. 
1936. 270p. Houghton, $2. 


Some good head work is called for in the so- 
lution of this mystery. Appeared serially under 
the title Footsteps at night. 


Light Romances 


Eppes, Allen. Quaint locality. 1935. 
2838p. Arcadia, $2. 


Romance in a southern town, involving a girl 
who has come home to work in the local library 
after a try at writing in New York, and a young 
man who is attempting to sell real estate while 
he is waiting for prospects in architecture to 
pick up. 


Cushman, Clarissa F. The bright hill. 
1936. 284p. Little, $2. 


The downtrodden wife of a domineering college 
professor has her chance when the husband plans 
to go to Russia to study economic conditions, leav- 
ing her to fend for herself. As dean of women in 
a small New England college she blooms out into 
new life. The author of But for her garden has a 
gift for portraying disagreeable husbands. In this 
case divorce settles the problem, with greater hap- 
piness for everybody. 


Mitchell, Ruth Comfort. Strait gate. 
1935. 280p. Appleton-Century, $2. 


A modern romance, with a young woman aviator 
as heroine. 


Smith, Mrs. H. P. Jewels for his crown. 
1936. 315p. Arcadia, $2. 


A father bringing up a family of motherless 
children learns that the years of early maturity 
are more critical than the days of colic and croup; 
but the children justify his faith and all turns 
out well. 


Wees, Frances Shelley. It began in 
Eden. 1935. 285p. Macrae-Smith, $2. 


An arrogant young journalist, who has sought 
romance and adventure in all parts of the world, 
and a quiet, retiring girl whose personality has 
been suppressed by a selfish professor father and 
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a still more selfish professor fiance, are the prin- 
cipals in this light love story. 


Children’s Books 


Bourgeois, Florence. Beachcomber Bob- 
bie. 1935. unp. Doubleday, 50c. 


A childlike story accompanied by pleasing col- 
ored illustrations, telling of a vacation trip to 
the seashore. 

See Booklist 832:172 Feb. '36. 


de Angeli, Marguerite. Ted and Nina go 
to the grocery store. 1935. unp. Dou- 
bleday, 50c. 


A welcome addition to simple stories of the 
every day life of the young child. Illustrations 
as well as story are childlike in point of view. 

See Booklist 32:147 Jan. ’86. 


Huey, Edward G. Child’s history of the 
animal world. 1935. 355p. illus. Rey- 
nal, $3.50. 590 


The animal world is presented in spirited nar- 
rative and picture. The plan is that followed suc- 
cessfully in the Child’s history of art, in which the 
author of the present book collaborated. The 
advantage here is that the subject has such uni- 
versal appeal to children of nine years of age, 
and up. All material used has passed the test of 
readability and interest in classes at Calvert 
School, Baltimore. 

See Booklist 82:148 Jan. ’36. 


Kunhardt, Dorothy. Little ones. 1935. 
79p. illus. Viking, $2. 


A collection of eleven stories about babies— 
lambs, kittens, colts, and even a baby girl. The 
stories are of a very different type from Dorothy 
Kunhardt’s others, which are definitely nonsense, 
and show a rare understanding of the little child’s 
powers of observation and method of expression. 
Pictures by Kurt Wiese. 

See Booklist 32:114 Jan. ’36. 


O’Brien, Jack. Valiant, dog of the tim- 
berline. 1935. 218p. illus. Winston, $2. 


The disagreements between cattle and sheep 
men in Montana form the plot for this fine story 
of a dog’s devotion to master and duty. 

See Booklist 32:173 Feb. ’36. 


Olcott, Frances J. Our wonderful world. 
1935. 299p. Little, $2.50. 504 


A book of natural history for boys and girls 
from 6 to 8. Sea, sky, earth, plant life, insects 
and animals are treated informally with a short 
article or a condensation of the work of some 
expert in the special field. The aim of the whole 
is to increase reverence and respect for the world 
around us. 

See Booklist 32:149 Jan. ’36. 
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Sowers, Phyllis A. The lotus mark. 1935. 
110p. illus. Macmillan, $1.75. 


Plick was a little boy who lived in Siam. 
Adopted by kind parents when a baby, he had 
lived with them until hard times made it neces- 
sary for him to be trained for a priest boy at 
the temple. An accidental discovery that he is a 
son of a prince brings good luck to all. 

See Booklist 32:150 Jan. ’36. 


Stong, Phil. Honk the moose. 1935. 80p. 
illus. Dodd, $2. 


Ivar and Waino went moose hunting. When 
they got home they found one, in Ivar’s father’s 
livery stable, eating the hay that belonged to the 
horses. The rest of the story tells what happened. 
Kurt Wiese is at his best in illustrating this 
genuinely humorous story. 

See Booklist 32:79 Nov. ’35. 


Wriston, Hildreth T. Downstreet with 
Edith. 1935. 198p. illus. Doubleday, 
$1.50. 

Little girls who lived in Vermont in 1900 had 
much the same interests as those scattered over 
the rest of our country, if we may judge from 
this story. Made up from the author’s memories 
of her childhood, it makes wholesome and re- 
freshing reading for little girls about seven years 
old. 

See Booklist 32:150 Jan. ’36. 


For Young People 


Eaton, Jeanette. Behind the show win- 
dow. 1935. 3138p. illus. Harcourt, 
$2.50. 338 
The author, who visited various industrial cen- 

ters, such as canneries, markets, bakeries, and 

textile mills, gives the results of her observations 

and interviews in a book intended to awaken in 

young people the attitude of intelligent consumers. 
See Booklist 32:76 Nov. ’35. 


Fleming, Waldo. The lost caravan. 1935. 
3803p. Doubleday, $2. 


Fascinating story of a caravan that disappeared 


somewhere between Sudan and Algiers. For older 
boys. 


See Booklist 32:172 Feb. ’36. 
Govan, Christine N. Five at Ashefield. 
1935. 201p. illus. Houghton, $2. 


When their father dies and the family fortunes 
are taken away, the five young Ashe children go 
to live with an aunt on a farm. Their fears of 
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the dreariness of country life are found to be 
mistaken and for the first time in their lives they 
find the happiness of being useful and considerate 
of others. The message of the story is conveyed 
without any preaching. Older girls will like it 
especially. 


Stevens, William O. The right thing; 
how to be decent though modern. 1935. 
152p. Dodd, $1.50. 170 


Problems of conduct for boys discussed in a 
completely objective and modern manner. Dis- 
cusses such general topics as moral codes, obli- 
gations, honesty and fair dealing, as well as the 
common vices, smoking, gambling, swearing, drink 
and sex. An admirable book. 

See Booklist 32:160 Feb. ’36. 


Travers, P. L. Mary Poppins comes back. 
1935. 268p. illus. Reynal, $1.50. 


Mary Poppins, who never explains anything, 
comes back on the end of a kite string, stays for 
a while with the Banks family on Cherry Tree 
Lane and then disappears on a merry-go-round 
horse named Caramel. The experiences are similar 
to those related in the first book, lacking, per- 
haps, the element of surprise. 

See Booklist 32:150 Jan. ’36. 


Williamson, Thames. The lobster war. 

1935. 334p. illus. Lothrop, $2. 

The fortunes of the Sennett family rested on 
the lobsters which the father caught and the prices 
he could get for them. When the price went too 
low, the two sons took things into their own hands, 
broke up the racket which threatened the entire 
industry, and cleared their father of undeserved 
disgrace. A spirited tale that will be of great 
interest to older boys. 

See Booklist 32:150 Jan. °36. 


Reprints 


Recent Grosset & Dunlap issues at $1, 
include the following: 
Cendrars. Sutter’s gold 
Kallett & Schlink. 100,000,000 guinea 
pigs 
Kane. Thirty years with the Philippine 
head hunters 
Winkler. Woodrow Wilson. 
Do-it-yourself Books (Popular Science) 
Astronomy for amateurs 
The home chemist 
Wonders through the microscope 








